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FOREWORD 



Inservice education reflects our national struggle "to keep up" and 
to go ahead. Each of us, whatever his occupation, must continue his 
learning. Inservice education of professional men and women, managers, 
technicians, and skilled workers in all occupational fields is of national 
concern. Inservice education of teachers is, especially, of national 
concern. 

In the fall of 1966, the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development began a review of the literature in professional education 
and the behavioral sciences to determine what implications findings in 
these fields might have for the professional education of teachers in service. 
A psychologist, a social psychologist, a sociologist, and a media specialist 

were selected to work one-fourth time each with a teacher educator to conduct 
the year's survey. 

This booklet represents the review prepared by the project team for the 
staff of the Far West Laboratory. The Laboratory defines reviews in its 
document. Laboratory Activities (November 1967), as "essential activities with 
the limited purpose of searching research literature or compiling experience 
and opinion about a problem area." (p. 17). The Laboratory v/as required to 
make decisions about its Teacher Education Program before the review could 
be completed, therefore, these findings could not be used as the primary 
basis for the current Teacher Education Program of the Laboratory. It does 
serve as a basis for decisions about other programs of the Laboratory and for 
information of educators and others concerned about inservice education in 
California and the U.S. The review is presented in highly readable form 
with the implications for each area carefully described. The author. Dr. 
Dorothy Wes tby-6ibs on. Professor of Education at San Francisco State College, 
is qualified to prepare this publication. 

Perspectives for inservice edu.cation from the psychological literature 
were prepared by Dr. James Asher, Professor of Psychology at San Jose State 
College. Sociological perspectives were prepared by Dr. Peter Etzkorn, 
formerly Chairman of the Department of Sociology at the University of Nevada 
and now at University of West Florida, and David Berry, a doctoral candidate 
at the University of Nevada. A television script on outstanding inservice 
education practices has been developed from the study by Gaither Lee Martin, 
Director of Instructional Television Center at San Jose State College. 

The work of this study v/ould not have been as thorough had it not been 
for our able research assistants: Joan Bean, George Canney and Pat Keener. 

This publication is recommended for educators who must make decisions 
about inservice education programs for teachers and other professional staff 
members in our rapidly-changing schools. 

Warren Kallenbach, Director, 
Project C: Requirements for 
Education of Teachers and 
Other Professionals 



October 25, 1967 



INSERVICE EDUCATION: PERSPECTIVES FOR EDUCATORS 



If you are a school administrator, curriculum coordinator, supervisor, 
teacher, or board member, you are most likely engaged in inservice educa- 
tion. More than nine out of. ten urban school districts offer opportunities 
for professional growth of teachers in service (NEA Research Division, 1966) 
Their programs range from curriculum committees and workshops to closed- 
circuit television presentations. They run the gamut from courses in 
the new English to sensitivity training. 

Continuing education is essential to the. professional growth and devel- 
opment of teachers. In spite of the number and variety of programs being 
offered, however, a serious gap exists between education ideas and practices 
in the classroom. In a study of the adoption of education innovations in 
the 1930‘s, Paul Mort and F. 6. Cornell (1941) found that it took fifty 
years from the time an invention or adaptation was made until it spread 
through mcst of the school systems of the country. In the first fifteen 
years it reached only 3 percent of the school systems; in the next twenty 
years diffusion accelerated rapidly; and in the last fifteen diffnsion 
finally reached the late adopters. 

Diffusion rates of the 1960‘s are no doubt considerably accelerated 
over those of the 1930's, but a critical gap remains. At a recent seminar 
on educational innovation sponsored by the Kettering Foundation and the 
U.S. Office of Education, Norman D. Kurland, (r’^net, 1967) pointed out that: 
"The several hundred million dollars that are available to us for develop- 
ing innovations aren't going to make much impact unless they are used to 
change the way we spend the total of $40 billion that goes for education 
each year." Educators, he said, depend too heavily on one method of 
spreading bright ideas, that of telling people about them and expecting 
them to be put into practice. 

Education today, as David Clark (1962) has suggested, may be at about 
the same point that agriculture was toward the end of the nineteenth century 
The pritnary means of communicating to the farmer was by way of the printed 
work which made very little impact on agricultural practice. Agriculture 
has found new ways of helping farmers use new methods. Education too is 
finding new ways of closing the idea-practice gap; one of the most promis- 
ing is inservice education. 



How can inservice education be more effective? This booklet is 
directed to those who are concerned with this persistent question. 
Specifically, this booklet: 

1. Reports appropriate findings from current research and 
suggests implications for inservice education. 

2 . Examines recent innovations in inservice education practices. 

3. Arrives at some criteria by which educators might make deci- 
sions about inservice education. 

4. Explores briefly some special problems in making decisions 
about inservice education. 

5. Presents inservice education for teachers of the disadvan- 
taged as a special case. 



CURRENT RESEARCH FINDINGS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS. 
FOR INSERVICE EDUCATION 



Much has been written about inservice education, but most of the writing 
has been descriptive and sub.jective. Only recently have research studies 
attempted to evaluate inservice programs. 

This booklet draws on research not only specifically from the field 
of education but also from related disciplines in the social and behavioral 
sciences. Special attention has been given to the resources provided by 
the fields of psychology, social psychology, and sociology. 

A word of caution is perhaps in order at. this point. Much of the 
research that has been selected for review relates to change. In itself, 
change holds no value connotations. It may be for good or bad. Educators, 
however, are concerned with improvement. Inservice education programs are 
designed not only to change educational practice but to improve classroom 
instruction. 

If education is to be improved, scientific knowledge must be used for 
planned change. "The alternative to planned change," as Roland J. Pellegrin 
(1966, p. 1) pointed out, "is to be buffeted about by the pressures and 
demands of a society that clamors for educational services of many kinds." 

Tu use knowledge in the field of education effectively requires linkage 
between educators and researchers. This linkage is only beginning to be 
explored as a concept in education. Inservice education would appear to 
provide one avenue for reaching this goal. 



Schools, as viewed here, are social organizations; that is, they are 
open, dynamic systems (Katz and Kahn, 1966). As organizations they are 
continually transforming an input of human and financial resources into 
an output of educational services to students. 

Our plan here is to view this social system from five perspectives: 

1. The nature of the social setting. 

2. The social structure of the school. 

3. The teacher in the school. 

4. Interaction between the teacher and the school, and 

5. The change process. 

In each instance we draw, from existing research, implications for inservice 
education. 

1 . The Nature of the Social Setting 



Schools are interdependent with their communities. Because they are 
open systems, they always depend upon their environment for the necessary 
input to activate their educational processes and for the use of their service 
output. They serve a wide variety of communities: large and small; urban, 
suburban, and rural; and with widely differing social backgrounds. These 

communities, in turn, vary in their openness to modern educational practices 
(Tyler, 1961). 

Community attitudes and pressures cannot be easily changed or ignored 
(Carlson, 1964). If change is to occur, support must be obtained from 
both the formal and informal leaders of the commun''ty. If such support is 
not enlisted at the start, subsequent rumors may make later community accep- 
tance impossible (Holmberg, 1952). In some communities attitudes may inhi- 
bit change in the schools (Goslin, 1965). Innovations, for example, that 
are being used in other systems may be seen as “no better— and perchance a 
trifle worse than what. ..[we are] already doing." (Brickell, 1964.) In 
other communities attitudes may sanction change. What seems to make the 
difference is the degree of community understanding of the schools. A 
high level of understanding builds both psychological and financial support 
for change. To promote such understanding, administrators, board members, 
and, to a lesser extent, teachers must relate themselves to their communi- 
ty structures (Charters, 1962). 
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Implications for Inservice Education : 

1. Schools must seek a high level of community understanding of 
their goals and practices if they are to have community 
support for planned educational change. 

2. Because schools differ in the communities they serve and in 
their social composition, individual schools should exercise 

•considerable autonomy in planning programs of inservice 
education. 



2 . The $00-1 al Structure of the $ch ool 



Schools, of course, are bureaucratic structures. As they increase in 
size, they become more specialized in function. Their lines of authority 
and communication become more and more complex. 



The Formal Structure 



The formal organization of the school greatly influences how teachers 
and other school personnel function. School systems can use their central 
offices to provide incentives and resources to teachers and administrators, 
but many illustrations show that bureaucratization can impede progress toward 
goals. Philip Katz (1967) describes the gap of eighteen months between the 
time a principal places an order for the item and the time it is filled. 

"Even more serious," he notes, "is the idea gap." (p. 325.) Most school 
systems provide little structure for feeding ideas into their system on a 
selective basis. 

School systems, then, tend to remain stable. They tend to put all 
their energy into current operations so that no resources remain for intro-, 
ducing genuinely innovative programs. Even when special funding is availa- 
ble to support change, they are likely to "do more of the same," albeit under 
a new guises The hierarchical structure of large school systems tends to 
segregate the various levels of authority, to reduce communication, and to 
make veto of change efforts more likely (Mott and Neff, 1962). Individual 
differences are likely to be disregarded. Teachers are considered uniformly 
competent, and little incentive exists for individual teachers to increase 
their competency. Measuring their educational output is very difficult and 
improving it does not result in any immediate economic payoff (Miles, 1964). 
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[Centralization may result in the advocacy of new ideas which do not 
become implemented in the classroom. Schools in Chicago, for example, 
found that excellent curriculum guides could be prepared on a centralized 
basis for a system with five hundred schools without influencing classroom 
practice (Havighurst, 1964).] A report on this program concluded: "it seems 
to have succeeded least in the schools in which the pupils have the great- 
est need." (p. 115.) 

Schools as formal organizations can be changed in two ways: by chang- 
ing their structures and by changing their personnel. Jacob 1*1. Getzels and 
Herbert A. Thelen (1960) proposed a framework for the study of the school 
as a social system that appears relevant here and is illustrated by the 
following diagram: 



^-Institution 
The School'^ 

as a Social — Group 

System 



individual 



Role 



Cl imate 



7 Expectations 



Personality 



- Intentions 

- Needs- 



•Goal 

Behavior 



Viewed from this perspective, the school specifies roles and defines role 
expectations that it anticipates v/ill result in achieving its desired goals. 
The group becomes a mediator between the individual and the institution so 
that its climate and intentions also lead to the expected goal behaviors. 
Finally the individual, who may be the teacher, with his own personality 
and needs is led to identify with the goals of the system so that they 
become part of his own needs. In turn, he comes to believe that the roles 
expected of him are rational and to feel a sense of belonging to a group 

with emotional identifications and rational beliefs similar to his own. 

\ 

In this and the next two parts of this section we shall in some measure 
use this model. We examine here the role structure and expectations for 
teachers; in the next part, the individual teacher, his personality and 
needs; and in Part 4 the group factors that affect the interaction between 
the teacher and the school. 



Role Structure 



Some role expectations for teachers are shared by nearly everyone, 
according to comprehensive research on teacher's roles conducted in the 
greater Kansas City area (Biddle et al . . 1961). Significant differences 
in teacher role expectations, nevertheless, exist among different types of 
communities and individuals from varying occupational and social backgrounds. 
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Teacher roles, furthermore, are changing. Gordon C. Lee (1966) re- 
ported the change in teacher roles from pluralistic to singular, from 
diversified to specialized. He also indicated that instead of the teacher 
being viewed primarily as a source of data, as one who dispenses informa- 
tion, he is increasingly being viewed as a catalyst in the learning process, 
as one who mobilizes the materials for learning. 

Dean M. Laux (1965) pointed up the conflict that may be emerging 
between the concept of teacher as clerk, that is, one who is increasingly 
utilizing preplanned and prepackaged materials and methods of instruction, 
and the teacher as resource, that is, one who is increasingly playing a 
decision-making role in coordinating resources and directing student inquiry. 

Many school districts are experimenting with programs that demand new 
roles of teachers. Some,* for example, are attempting to construct programs 
such as the Individually Prescribed Instruction Project (Cox, 1966) that 
individualizes teacher instruction and adapts educational programing to fit 
pupils' abilities and interests. Each student is enabled to work through a 

sequence of instructional units at his own pace with frequent evaluations 
of his progress. 

Professionally trained teachers are employing themselves most 
productively when they are performing such tasks as instructing 
individual pupils or small groups, diagnosing pupil needs, and 
planning instructional programs rather than carrying out such 
clerical duties as record keeping, test scoring, etc. (p. 2.) 

Teachers were interviewed at the end of the first year to find out their reac- 
t*ion to their new roles. They reported that they liked the idea of indivi- 
dualization. Some said they thought their time was better used and praised 
the instructional materials available. They disliked some of the materials, 
the large size of the group in one room (80 to 90 children), delays which 
caused some pupils to have nothing to do, and lack of close contact with 
a particular class. Generally they mentioned that the most able children 
seemed to benefit the most as they were not held back, but the less able, 
although not pushed, tendeo to become discouraged and to waste time. The 
teachers themselves indicated that they felt under great pressure for 
decision-making. 

They concluded that "much orientation was needed for this more flexible 
and relaxed role, which demanded much preparation and little showmanship. 

A few said that they missed a captive audience but that they found the child 
more responsible. All agreed that initial adjustment to their new roles 
had been difficult." (p, 14. ) 
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Implications for Inservice Education: 



1. Teachers should be helped to learn new roles as they change 
from being primarily dispensers of information to becoming 
catalysts in the learning process and coordinators of instruc- 
tional materials. 

2. Teachers should upgrade their knowledge and mastery of basic 
fields of learning. 

3. Teachers should learn to use resource specialists who can 
supplement their competencies. 



3. The Teacher in the School 



One approach, then, to the problem of planned educational change is to 
alter in someway the social structure of the school. But, as Herbert A. 
Thelen (1967) pointed out, changing the structure does, not guarantee changed 
behavior. Changing the formal structure or the role expectations is not 
enough. "The quality of process depends on the quality of behavior: its 

affective and attitudinal loading," (p. 327.) Another approach, therefore, 
is to work with the motivations, needs, and potentials of the individuals 
involved, that is, the school personnel. In other words, the human rela- 
tions aspect of the school must be considered (Gross, 1964). 

If an organizational change is to be made, careful preplanning should . 
acquaint the persons v/ho will be affected with the reasons for the change. 
Otherv/ise, even if the new system appears to make sense, some individuals 
may feel that their roles have been undermined (Blanke, 1965). 

Teachers are more likely to accept new programs if they are well 
coordinated v/ith old ones. Even if they have no part in preparing new 
programs they will be more accepting of them if they are called remodels 
rather than nev/ models. (Olson, 1965). The new programs, hov/ever, must be 
seen as more than just slightly different versions of the old ones or 
teachers may not think it worth the effort to make the change (Miles, 1964). 

Induction into teaching is an especially critical time in role learning. 
Individuals may need special help as they experience the "reality shock" of 
moving from the role of student to that of teacher (Vlagenscheim, 1950). 

New and old teachers alike find that the roles expected of them are 
ambiguous. Different people hold differing expectations which may result . 
in role conflicts for the teacher (Gross, Mason, and McEachern, 1958 and 
Biddle et al . , 1961). Some conflicts may arise between a school's role 
expectations for teachers and the individual personalities of the teachers. 
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Teachers, for example, may be asked to play disciplinarian roles which 
they find difficult. Some problems result from the conflicting demands 
of differing role expectations. Teachers, for instance, may be expected 
not only to be disciplinarians but also to be counselors to their students. 
Still other conflicts occur when teachers perceive their role expectations 
differently from the way administrators perceive them. When asked to play 
the role of disciplinarian, for example, they may play it very differently 
from the way the administrators anticipate. 

That teachers experience role conflict is not surprising. Their role 
demands are many and variously interpreted. In some measure, furthermore, 
conflict may give rise to productive transformations and inventions (Getzels, 
1963). If no frustrations were experienced, no changes would occur. 

If teachers are to be enabled to make a more constructive contribution 
to educational change, they must be encouraged to exercise more autonomy. 

On the one hand, however, administrators are frequently reluctant to give 
teachers more autonomy. Superintendents are often too busy to get to know 
teachers and, as a consequence, give them little autonomy. Principals and 
other administrators may have poor relationships with teachers. On the 
other hand, teachers, may not want to take the responsibility that goes 
with authority (Seeman, 1962). 

Teachers are often viewed as having a role-set (Merton, 1957) which 
makes it difficult for them to accept new role definitions. Some researchers 
have posited a relationship between authoritarianism and the choice of 
teaching as a profession. Some, such as A. D. Juul (1963), have suggested 
that individuals v/ho display extreme authoritarianism should not be permitted 
to enter a field where they have constant contact with children. Studies 
of teachers* motivations for career choice and of authoritarianism, however, 
do not document any clear relationship between authoritarianism and the 
teaching profession. Some teachers, of course, demonstrate authoritarian 
behavior; for them stereotyping may play a particular personality function. 

But teachers are not necessarily authoritarian. 

If individuals are to change their behavior, they must change their 
psychological set, "a set to be set for that which we are not set for." 
(Browne, 1957.) That this set can be changed is indicated by a study of 
student teachers who were told that their course grades in student teaching 
and in educational psychology would depend upon the amount of learning by 
their secondary school students as measured by standardized tests. Their 
performance was compared with a matched group of student teachers not sub- 
ject to such a contingency. A definite and positive effect upon learning - 
was reported. Furthermore, the contingency appeared to produce a positive 
effect upon the teacher's receptivity to teaching innovations (Wlttrock, 1962) 



A prudential principle of change facilitation, would, therefore 
be one of risk reduction: introduce at such points, at such 

a rate, those items of novelty best calculated to perpetuate 
the least amount of inevitable resistance and disruption, for 
these latter are, it must be remembered, always endemic to 
the culture. Raymond Loev/y, the industrial designer, has 
called this crucial point the "MAYA” point, the "Most Advanced 
Yet Acceptable" stage of novelty. (Meadows, 1964, p. 75.) 



Greater acceptance of new ideas v/ill result if teachers are given 
an opportunity to participate with administrators in planning programs of 
inservice education. If they have a share in selecting the problems to 
be solved and in planning the actual programs, they will have a greater 
commitment to these programs (Kinnick, 1957 and Bell, n.d.; Plank, 1959). 

Teachers need to be helped to make inservice training more of a per- 
sonal and professional responsibility. Even if they are selecting exis- 
ting courses for inservice study, they v/ill make more practicable and worth- 
while choices if they preface their selections with self-analysis (Childress, 
1965). If they are contemplating new programs, they must see them as 
personally rewarding. Many programs of inservice education offer direct 
rev/ards such as obtaining salary increments, higher teaching certificates, 
or requirements for tenure (NEA Research Division, 1986). Although such 
rev/ards may attract attendance, if teachers are to be genuinely committed 
to professional growth, they i.nnst see insvervice education programs as 
individually meaningful to them. 

Moreover, teachers vary greatly in their needs for continuing education 
and have different needs at different points in their careers. Wide variety, 
therefore, of professional growth opportunities should be offered. Not 
all districts, however, take the individual needs of their teachers into 
account. Some districts, for example, take their cues from other districts 
in planning the number and kinds of v/orkshops to be offered. 

One avenue to strengthening the hand of teachers Tn decision-making 
may be the strengthening of professional teacher groups. At present they 
appear little able to counteract or limit educational change whether it be 
beneficial or detrimental (Lieberman, 1961). The strengthen! ?ig of profes- 
sional groups may help teachers and schools to become more autonomous in 
making decisions about inservice programing. 

Whether or not individual teachers participate in programs of continuing 
education may well be determined in part by the expectations held by their 
peers. Groups show strong capabilities for structuring the expectations of 
their members. We explore some of these group influences more in detail in 
the next part of this section. 



Implications for Inservice Education : 



1. Teachers themselves should determine to a much greater 
extent their inssrvice needs. 

a. Teachers should be encouraged to analyze their Indivi- 
dual inservice requirements. 

b. Teachers should be involved with administrators in 
planning inservice programs. 

2. If changes in school programs are to be made, the reasons 
for the changes should be made clear to the teachers. 

3. Wherever possible, new programs should be coordinated with 
old; they should be ” remodels” rather than new models. 

4. Some programs of inservice programs should differentiate 
between new and experienced teachers; teachers have differ- 
ing needs for inservice education at different points in 
their careers. 

5. Studies should be made of the extent to which and the 
circumstances under which inservice education eases the 
transition from the role of student teacher to that of 
teacher. 

6. Teachers need help in developing more realistic goal 
expectations and In understanding the consequences of role 
conflict and the ways to resolve it. 

7. Inservice education should provide a variety of growth 
opportunities; ways should be found to assess teacher 
readiness for various kinds of programs. 

8. Inservice education should result in greater readiness for 
"that which we are not ready for." 

9. The role of professional teachers groups in inservice 
education should be strengthened. 



n 



4. Interacti on Between Teacher and School 



The individual does not stand alone in relation to the institution. 
He is a member of a group whose climate and intentions aid or hinder 
him in reaching the stated institutional goals. For the teacher, his 
peer group can serve as a mediator between him and the school as an 
institution so that he can find identification and a sense of belonging. 
In this way the role demands of the institution can become more rational 
for him. 



Group Factors 



Teachers' peers, then, become significant reference groups. Much 
research has documented the influence of the group on Individual behavior. 
Individuals are likely to permit a group to structure their expectations 
to the extent that they perceive the goals of the group and the value 
systems of its members to be in accord with their goals and values (Stogdill, 
1959). If teachers feel that they are members of a faculty that has similar 
goals to theirs, they are more likely to conform to group expectations. 

Group participation may result in shifts in the level of aspiration of 
individual members (Festinger, 1942). If teachers join a faculty with, 
high standards of performance, they are likely to try to meet these standards. 
If j for example, older teachers view new curriculum content and methods as 
desirable, new teachers are more likely to try to implement them« But if 
they find that most of their peers are unwilling to accept innovations, 
they too may reject them. 

Groups, then, pressure for conformity (Festinger, 1950 and 1954). Group 
participation increases the likelihood of conformity even by deviant mem- 
bers (Kidd and Campbell, 1955; Asch, 1952). Teachers' groups, like other 
groups, may well measure their success by the degree to which they are able 
to induce conformity in attitudes, values, and behaviors. Individuals, in 
turn, are more likely to change their attitudes if they perceive that group 
norms are changing (McKeachie, 1954) or to act if they feel that there is 
a high degree of group consensus regarding a given behavior (Bennett, 1955). 

Peer groups, furthermore, can give their members support. Studies, for 
example, show that men in combat are better able to withstand stress and 
show less fear when they are accepted and supported by theiV peers (Shi Is, 
1950). Cecil Parker (1957) outlined guidelines for inservice education 
based on the results of the California Cooperative Study of Inservice Educa- 
tion, a five-year progrp in Oakland, Alameda, and Stockton, and the Calif-, 
ornia Regional Project in Secondary Education. He emphasized the importance 
of group processes in creating a climate conducive to building mutual res- 
pect, support, permissiveness, and creativeness. He recommended that many 
opportunities be developed for teachers to relate themselves to each other, 
especially in work on common problems. 
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Leadership 



New concepts of leadership emphasize that a leader will be accepted 
by group members to the extent that he helps them achieve their goals. 
Administrative behavior may be seen as varying on two dimensions: the 
initiation of structure related to group achievement and the initiation 
of consideration related to group maintenance. (Basic studies: Hemphill 
and Coons, 1950; educational administration studies: Halpin, 1956; 
closely related studies: Getzels and Guba, 1955.) 

The effective leader is able to diagnose the group needs for structure 
and consideration and to change his behavior as necessary. Teacher's who 
are able to fulfill the "initiating structure" role of leadership are likely 
to receive social approval, respect, admiration, and esteem from their 
students (Smith and Luty, 1964). Teachers who were high on respect and low 
in liking had the highest initiating structure scores and those who were 
low on respect and high on liking had the lowest. Interestingly enough, 
teachers who were perceived as fulfilling only the "consideration role" did 
not perceive special social approval and liking from their pupils. 

Fortunately a climate for growth and the emergence of leadership in 
the schools can be fostered (ASCD, 1960 and Fuller et al . , 1967). Decentral- 
ized decision-making procedures encouraged leadership behavior, because the 
number of leadership roles is increased. Providing for public recognition 
of achievement, growth in human relations ^skills, and productive involvement 
increases leadership behavior. 

(The leadership of school administrators is crucial to educational change. 
In the local school the principal plays a key role. He can give or with- 
hold vital sanction and rewards. (Brickell, 1961; Griffiths, 1964; Johnson, 
1963; Gross, 1964.) Hilda Taba (1965) in her work in inservice education 
of teachers required the sanction of principals even though the teachers 
volunteered.) Whatever findings the group recommended went, back to the 
principals and other teachers in the system. The result was that principals 
themselves asked to participate and to have the program expanded. In the 
system as a whole the superintendent plays a key role. If he is well -recog- 
nized in his profession and interacts frequently with other school superin- 
tendents, he is more likely to be an early innovator (Carlson, 1964 a). 

Roles of administrators are changing (Ohles, 1964; Lipham, 1964). 
Administrators as well as teachers need to increase their professional com- 
petence through programs of inservice education (Moore, 1964). What seems 
indicated, then, is greater administrator- teacher cooperation in educational 
decision-making (Corey, 1957). Administrative guidance appears especially 
necessary if in-service problem-solving groups are to be oriented to long-' 
range considerations (Bahner, 1964). Some teacher, however, will be faced 
with the problem of conservative administrators who do not give them adequate 
support as they seek to solve inservice problems. Teachers in turn, may be 
poorly prepared to solve these problems. 
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Communication 



Underlying all these aspects of interaction between the teacher and 
the school is the question of communication. Teachers are well aware of the 
complexities of school communication patterns. On the one hand are the 
formal channels within the educational bureaucracy that define authority, 
communication, and responsibility; on the other, all the informal communica- 
tion patterns that exist in social organizations such as the school (Charters, 
1964). When these formal and informal communication patterns are function- 
ing within a permissive bureaucratic structure, organizational goals are 
likely to be realized more easily then in an authoritarian system (Guest, 
1962). 

Whatever the basic communication pattern in a given school, it is 
likely to show high stability. Even in a school with a fifty percent staff 
turnover in a six-month period, the pattern of communication has been 
demonstrated to remain very much the same (Charters', 1957). The rate at 
which information will be diffused depends on how v/ell articulated the com- 
munication network is (Rollins, 1958). If channels of communication are 
open both vertically and horizontally, suggested changes are more likely 
to be accepted (Mott and Neff, 1962). 

Once a communication is disseminated, however, how a recipient responds 
to it depends upon his perception not only of the message but of the source 
(Bauer, 1964). If he perceives that a recommendation for an educational 
change comes from someone whose judgement he respects, he will be much more 
likely to respond favorably. For communication is frequently a two-step 
process: It involves first those who are in a position to influence others. 

Paul Wendt (1964), for example, suggests that an educational film on innova- 
tion in education would likely have more effect if it were shown first to 
individuals influential in education who would, in turn, communicate its 
import to teachers, than if shown to teachers directly. 

In any bureaucratic system, there exist informal relationships that 
can in some measure compensate for the deficiencies of the formal structure 
(Charters, 1964). In schools which depend on such informal communication 
to transmit essential information, the question may be raised as to the 
adequacy of the formal structure. In such instances the first step should 
be to try to identify the nature of the communication problem (Griffiths, 
1964). 




Implications for Inservice Education : 



1. Inservice education programs should be organized in such a 
way that conformity to group norms will result in behavior 
changes. 

a. At least initially, groups should be made up predom- 
inantly of those who are ready for change. 

b. If certain teachers do not demonstrate an openness to 
change, they should perhaps be in the minority in a 
group with others who are more prepared to consider 
possible change. 

2. Taking formal courses may not be as effective a means of 
inservice education as more informal processes. 

3. Teachers and especially beginning teachers may need help in 
learning how to achieve a balance of structure and considera- 
tion in their classrooms. Similarly administrators and espec- 
ially new administrators may need help in achieving a balance 
between structure and consideration in working with teachers, 
particularly in setting up inservice education programs. 

4. Teachers and administrators should cooperate in planning in- 
service education programs. Teachers' help is especially 
needed in identifying inservice problems; administrators, 

in guiding programs toward long range objectives. 

4 

5. Designated administrative roles should include a responsibi- 
lity for educational leadership in inservice education. 

6. Inservice training programs should be planned for adminis- 
trators as well as teachers. 

7. Communication channels should be explicitly defined. 

8. Informal as well as formal communications networks in the 
schools should be used to disseminate new ideas among faculties 

9. To check teachers' perceptions, continuous feedback should be 
built into inservice program procedures. 

10. Ample provision should be made for using small group processes 
as well as formal education settings for inservice education. 
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5. The Change Process 



Change in education has largely been a random process. Very little 
educational change has been planned. Until very recently, moreover, 
almost all the limited research on change has been directed to the content 
and not the processes of change. Within the past five years, however, 

interest in the study of the change process in education has greatly in- 
creased. 

What is meant by change? Robert Chin (1964) identified five levels 
or definitions of change: (1) substitution, (2) alteration, (3) perturba- 
tions and variations, (4) restructuring, and (5) value orientation change. 
Different principles of change may apply at each level. Thus substitution" 
such as that required by changing a time schedule may or may not create 
much distrubance of the system as a v/hole, but changing value orientations 
is likely to be a long-term process that deeply affects every aspect of 
the system. 

Change should be differentiated from innovation. Whereas innovation 
involves change, change does not necessarily involve innovation. Herbert 
Thelen (1960), for example, outlined four .procedures used to achieve educa- 
tional change: bearing dov^n more heavily with more of the same; tinkering, 

especially accidentally; experimentation; and educating everyone concerned 
with education. Of these he suggested that the first three had failed. 

Only the fourth that would involve ali of society would represent true 
innovation. 

Change strategies involve different stages to accomplish the adoption 
of an innovation. As yet there is little agreement on terminology in this 
field and no common model. David L. Clark (1964) proposed a model with five 
steps: (1) research to advance knowledge, (2) development to apply knowr- 
ledqe, and (3)^ disTemi nation to distribute knowledge, (4) demonstrati on to 
build conviction, and (5) Tmpl ementati on to facilitate action. Clark and 
Egon Cuba p965) suggested four categories: (1) research, (2) development, 
(3) diffusion, and (4) adoption. Whatever model is used, it is clear that 
different stages require different roles and involve different social 
agenci es . 



Research and Development 



Research and Development ordinarily involve agencies outside the schools. 
"Effective design seems to require protected, enriched, autonomous environ- 
ments." (Miles, 1964, p. 225.) Professional discipline groups or interdis- 
ciplinary associations frequently seem able with the aid of special funding 
to provide such an environment for conceptualization and invention. Thus 
research advances knowledge and provides the basis for innovation. 




Development, in turn, seeks to apply knowledge and produce innovation. 
Harold Jung and Ronald Lippitt (1966) pointed out that development means: 
(1) diagnosing the priority needs for change, (2) finding the existing 
innovations that provide alternatives for action toward change, and (3) 
locating the resources available for working toward that change. The 
field of development has been described as "one of the most critical, yet 
overlooked, fields of education." (31anke, 1966, p. 20.) 



Diffusion and Adoption 



The areas of diffusion and adoption, however, are those which most 
directly involve the schools for they seek to inform about, promote and 
finally incorporate innovation. Diffusion studies are concerned with the 
"(1) acceptance, (2) over time, (3) of some specific item, idea, or prac- 
tice, (4) by individuals, groups, or other adopting units linked, (5) to 
specific channels of communication, (6) to a social structure, and (7) to 
a given system of values or cultures." {Katz, Levin, and Hamilton, 1963). 

Much research on diffusion is available from related disciplines. 
Everett M. Rogers (1962), for example, in his Diffusion of Innovations , 
listed the major conclusions about the diffusion of innovations based on 
a summary of findings of 506 research studies from anthropology, sociology, 
education, industrial sociology, medical s^Jology, and other fields. It 
is interesting to note that the bodies of knowledge which developed quite 
independently in each of these disciplines have only recently been brought 
together. Few all-inclusive models of the factors important to diffusion 
have been attempted (Lionberger, 1964). Nor are any of the more limited 
models of demonstrated significance in predicting behavior. The multi- 
plicity and complexity of the factors involved make the development of 
such a model extremely difficult. Each discipline has its own jargon 
which may discourage the interdisciplinary use of ideas. Furthermore, 
data from one discipline may not be transferable to another. Communica- 
tion and authority patterns in agriculture, for instance, are very different 
from those in education. Nevertheless, some generalizations may be of use. 

. 6. N. Mackensie (1964) found two important similarities between the 
change process in agriculture and in education: a direct relationship 

between the innovator's orientation outside his social system and his 
ability to change and a direct relationship between innovativeness and 
financial resources. 

Herbert F. Lionberger (1964) suggested some implications from research 
in rural sociology that may have action implications for changes in educa- 
ti on : 
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1. The mass media should be used to make people generally aware 
of new ideas in the field of education and to create an 
interest in them. 

2. Personal attention should be directed to individuals to whom 
others look for advice about school and community matters. 

3. Sufficient time should be allowed for adoptions to occur. 

4. The successful trial of an innovation should be ensured. 

5. Limited resources to achieve adoptions probably can better 
be directed to securing a few successful trials by those 
willing to favorably consider an innovation than to using 
resources to help all systems in a nearly equal matter. 

6. The nature of the "ideal" adoption pattern should be con- 
sidered in assessing the impact of efforts. to implement 

the adoption of innovations by school systems, (pp. 136-138.) 



Certain properties of an innovation seem to contribute to its accep- 
tance or rejection. One of these is cost. If the cost is very high, 
the innovation may be slow to be adopted. If the innovation can be 
adopted on a step-by-step basis, the cost problem may be minimized. 

Technological innovations are usually adjudged to be easier to 
ador han non-technological,^^ but factors such as cost and conveniences 
als jfluence their adoption. The availabilitv of related materials 
makes adoption more likely. Complete unites of curriculum guides and 
materials such as those designed by the Physical Science Study Committie 
aid teacher adoption. 

Potential users of an innovation appear more likely to be interested 
if they see the innovation as particularly related to the needs of their 
situation. Furthermore, they may be influenced by peers who have actually 
tried out an innovation. Peer influence, however, is reported in one study 
on the teaching of reading to be of less importance than the impact of 
materials, inservice education, and preservice education (Barton and 
wilder, 1964). Favorable decisions are more likely to be made if the 
evaluator can see a given innovation in operation elsewhere rather than 
only reading or hearing reports of it. 

Especially during the initial stages of introducing an innovation, 
users need support and help. The introduction, for example, of prepackaged 
curricula cannot be expected to be successful unless teachers receive 
adequate training and followup supervision in their use. 
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Models for Change 



(Some models, for effecting change, v/ould appear more promising than 
others. Maurice J. Hash (1967) analyzed three models for the implementa- 
tion of research findings.) The first model, that of displacement, forced 
teachers and students to use a replacement for an old material or method. 
Teachers, for example, might be told that they were to use a new textbook 
or a new curriculum guide. Such an approach was likely to result in hos- 
tility on the part of the teachers, inconsistent use of the new material 
or method, and rejection of the replacement. 

(A second model, the authority model, emphasized the use of published 
findings. University researchers were asked to draw up a list of research- 
based teaching practices and to meet with teachers to give them the research 
evidence for these practices. The results indicated that teachers had 
difficulty in translating the information given them to their classroom 
settings.) Furthermore, this approach tended to emphasize the inadequacies 
of the teachers and to heighten the friction between them and the researchers. 
Nor was there any reward to the teachers in adopting the new findings. In 

many instances, therefore, the result was teacher resistance to adopting 
the new practice. 

(The third, that of co-action, emphasized a tv/o-way process in which 
teachers v/ere involved in using their classes as the bases for hypotheses 
making and testing. Of the three models tested this method resulted in the 
most likelihood of teacher acceptance of new practices.) 

Designs for Inservice Education (Bessent et al ., 1967) presents three 
possible procedures which emphasize the need for inservica programs that 
bring about instructional improvement in the schools. They include: 

(1) the laboratory approach, (2) the classroom experience model, and (3) 
the teaching demonstration model. In the laboratory approach a group of 
learners is placed in a situation usually having some cf the elements of 
reality simulation, in which the learners’ behavior in dealing with the 
problem at hand produces data that are organized and fed back to the group 
to form a basis for analysis and interpretation by the group, (p. 14) The 
classroom experience model provides simulation of direct experiences with 
students, usually directed toward helping teachers implement a curriculum 
innovation. The teaching demonstration model uses a regular classroom 
teacher as the demonstrator with his regular students. A group of observers 
facilitates systematic observation and analysis. The emphasis here is 
on using a situation that is as "normal" as possible. 
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Implications for Inservice Education 



1. In introducing an innovation into a school or school system, 
it may be better to focus inservice education on interested 
teachers who are more likely to make it successful rather 
than on all teachers equally. 

2. If cost is a factor in introducing an innovation, plans can 
perhaps be laid to adopt it on a step-by-step basis to be 
accompanied by appropriate inservice education. 

3. If at all possible, teachers should have all available 
materials related to a given innovation such as teacher's 
guides, student workbooks, audio visual aids, and programed 
instruction. 

4. Teachers in inservice programs should be encouraged to visit 
classrooms where innovations are being tried. 

5. Teachers need not only adequate pre- training in the use of 
innovations such as new curricula or materials but follow-up 
support and help. 

6. Teachers may be more likely to accept new practices if they 
see themselves as involved in a two-way prpcess of aiding 
in hypothesis making and testing as well as receiving inno- 
vations. 
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RECENT INNOVATIONS THAT AID EDUCATORS IN INSERVICE EDUCATION PRACTICES 

A Systems Approach 



Educators are increasingly interested in a systems approach to 
educational change rather than "piecemeal tinkering" (Bishop, 1967). 
Change from this point of viev; requires looking at the v/hole system. 

Any alteration in one part of the systems affects other parts. 

An adequate systems design necessitates a critical reviev/ of 
the impact and conjunction of objectives, pupil needs, and 
capacities, instructional possibilities, organization, re- 
sources and evaluation. Such consequences require persons.... 
who know that any part of instruction is systemic, that every 
decision, and every classroom act touches the v/eb of all ex- 
perience that is the schools' responsibility. ( Ibid . , p. 676.) 

From this perspective inservice education can be viewed as a sys- 
tem in which innovation becomes a subsystem. To understand the change 
process, then, requires consideration of the total systems design. 

A possible application of the systems concept to inservice educa- 
tion programs is illustrated by the Flov/ Chart in Figure 1. The first 
step in this procedure is to gather the total input data concerning 
broad objectives of the school, its setting, and the characteristics of 
the particular group of staff and to state them in such a way as to de- 
fine clearly specific terminal behaviors as immediate goals. There 
follov/s the determination of appropriate teaching strategies, content, 
and media and the actual tryout of the program. Corollary to these pro- 
cedures is the development of a rationale for evaluation and of evalu- 
ation instruments that will enable flaws to be located and corrected 
so that the program may be refined for further use. 



Objectives 



In any program of this kind it becomes essential that objectives 
be stated in behavioral terms that v/ill make evaluation possible. The 
publication of the Taxonomy of Educational Objective s: The Classif ication 
of Educational Goals Handbook T: Cognitive Domain (Bloom, 1956) and 
Handbook II: Affective Domain (Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia, 1956) has 
contributed greatly to such behavioral statements. One model for the 
preparation of objectives is found in Robert F. Mager (1962), Prepari ng 
Objectives for Programmed Instruction . An objective, stated Mager, 
should be written and rewritten until it answers the question: "What 

is the teacher doing when she demonstrates that she has achieved the 
objective?" The object is to move from the use of v/ords open to many 
interpretations to those open to fev/er interpretations. For example. 
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"to understand Hoffman's technique of leadership," is far less specific 
than "to apply Hoffman's technique of leadership in three simulated 
classroom situations." Such clear-cut goals for inservice education 
might well serve the double purpose not only of defining them for 
these programs but also of helping the participants to learn how to 
transform their own instructional goals into performance statements. 

Robert Glaser (1964) pointed up the necessity for stating clearly 
the objectives of inservice programs. Such clear statement fosters 
proper design and relevant criteria of performance so that programs can 
be appropriately evaluated. 



Approaches 

Teachers differ in their backgrounds of training and experience 
and in the problems they wish to study. Different approaches to in- 
service education are necessary for teachers with different needs. 
Provisional teachers may need to emphasize individual self-improvement; 
curriculum problems may best be dealt with by group examination. Clearly 
there is no one best way to effect competence for all teachers (Maucker 
and Pentergraft, 1957). 

As educators plan inservice education programs, they will v/ant to 
be aware of recent innovations in inservice practices. We explore here: 

(1) New patterns of inservice practices 

(2) New instructional media 

(3) New uses of staff in inservice education 

(4) New approaches to scheduling and finance 

(5) New cooperative approaches 



New Patterns of Inserv ce Practices 



Many of the new patterns of inservice practices are designed to 
foster what Carl R. Rogers (1967) has called "self-directed change." 
They place an emphasis on process rather than content. Their goal is 
to help participants be more open and flexible, more able to cope with 
change. They seek to focus not on teaching but on self-directed learn- 
ing. 



Use of the Intensive Group Experience 



Inservice education programs are increasingly making use of some 
form of intensive group experience, variously called sensitivity train- 
ing, T (Training)- Group, laboratory method, encounter group, and work- 
shop. The group consisting of ten to fifteen persons and a group 
leader, meets in an informal, relatively unstructured atmosphere, fre- 
quently in a residential setting. 

Individuals come to know themselves and each other more fully 
than is possible in the usual social or working relationships; 
the climate of openness, risk-taking, and honesty generates 
trust, v/hich enables the person to recognize and change self- 
defeating attitudes, test out and adopt more innovative, and 
constructive behaviors, and subsequently to relate more ade- 
quately and effectively to others in his everyday life situ- 
ations. ( Ibid . , p. 718) 

Workshops of this kind have been widely used with leaders in indus- 
try, government, health, and religion. Frequently they have been held 
under the auspices of the National Training Laboratories which began 
in Bethel, Maine, in 1947, Recently educators have begun to make'^use 
of this kind of experience in various ways: with groups of administra- 
tors, teachers, and student- faculty groups. (Bradford, Gibb, and 
Benne, 1964) 

Most recently Rogers (1967) has proposed that the intensive group 
experience be used in a coherent approach to chanae in a total public 
educational system. Under his plan the program would be initiated by 
an intensive group experience for administrators and board members for 
one week. There would follow similar experiences for teachers, for 
class units, and, to the extent possible, for parents. After such ex- 
periences with peer groups, a "vertical group" of two board members, 
two administrators, two teachers, two students, and two parents would 
be attempted. All this program would be part of a plan for continu- 
ing change and would be subject to continuous assessment. 

In one program utilizing the faculty and pupils of an entire 
elementary school as an experimental group and comparing ^r^^ir behavior 
with two control groups, Francis X. Vogel (1967) attempt.;-^ to evaluate 
the effects of T-Group training on teachers in.a nongra: . form of 
school organization. For defined groups of teachers, the T-Group ex- 
perience appeared effective in furthering teacher-pup. 1 relationships 
and maintaining a given type of classroom climate. 

In another experiment (Joyce, 1967) teacher trainees received a 
three-part sensitivity training. In the first part, the goal was dis- 
crimination of interpersonal sensitivity; in the second, seF- 
discrimi nation; and in the third, further feedback and reinforcement 



of progress. Motion pictures and tape recorders were used to give 
feedback from lessons taught to learners who role-played various kinds 
of student behavior. There were substantial effects on the question- 
asking behavior of the teacher trainees and on the rapport-building 
aspects of their teaching styles. 

Richard Schrnuck (1967) reported a combination of sensitivity train- 
ing with the use of basic research and a task-group orientation for a 
group of teachers !n an inservice program designed to improve classroom 
peer relations. The teachers were 4th, 5th, and 6th grade teachers in 
Detroit who spent an initial block of four weeks together in July and 
then held semi-monthly follow-up meetings from September through 
December. The first week was spent in sensitivity training. The second 
week focused on research on classroom peer groups and .methods of diag- 
nosing classroom learning environments. In the third week the sensitiv- 
ity groups became task groups working out possible practices through 
role-playing. The final week emphasized plans for implementing prac- 
tices back home. Each teacher tape-recorded a final conference with 
the instructor to be used as the basis for later fol Tow-up during the 
fall semester. The results showed that participating teachers developed 
group cohesiveness, that more elaborate plans were made for improving 
peer relationships than previously, that classroom communications chan- 
nels were opened, and that students developed more positive attitudes 
than formerly toward teachers, learning, and their classmates. 



Use of Feedback 



If teachers are to gain more understanding of their behavior in 
the classroom, they must have ways of getting 'objective feedback. 
Feedback may come from others, such as supervisors, administrators, 
other teachers, or the pupils themselves or from self-evaluation. We 
discuss new uses of staff in inservice education in a later section. 
Here we consider briefly an instance of feedback from pupils and the 
use of interaction analysis as feedback. 

From Pupils . That teachers can make effective use of feedback 
from pupils v/as demonstrated with an experimental group of 6th grade 
teachers who received information as to how their pupils described 
their teaching behavior and how the pupils viewed the ideal teacher. 
They changed their behavior more than a control group without such in- 
formation. (Gage, Runkel, Chatterlee, 1960.) 

From Interaction Analysis . A variety of methods have been devised 
for analyzing teacher-^pupil interaction in the classroom (Ami don and 
Hough, 1967), the best known of which is probably that of Ned F. 
Flanders (Amidon and Flanders, 1963). The Flanders system is concerned 
only with verbal behavior. It categorizes teacher talk, student talk, 
and silence or confusion. All teacher statements are classified as 
either indirect or direct. Indirect influence includes: (1) accepts 
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feeling, (2) praises or encourages, (3) accepts or uses ideas of stu- 
dents, (4) asks questions. Direct influence includes: (5) lectures, 

(6) gives directions, (7) criticizes or justifies authority. Student 
talk is classified as (8) student talk-response or (9) student talk- 
initiation. Category 10 is reserved for silence or confusion. 

This system can be used by trained observers or by teachers them- 
selves. They can observe others teach or can categorize a tape record- 
ing of their own teaching. Every three seconds the observer records by 
number the category of the behavior he has observed. These data are 
then entered in sequence into a matrix of 10- row by 10-column table. 

From the matrix it is then possible to determine general and specific 
aspects of the classroom interaction which can be used as feedback for 
teachers regarding their verbal teaching behavior. 

Flanders (1963a) and others have described the use of this tech- 
nique in inservice training projects. Two programs for junior high 
teachers enabled teachers to secure feedback from a staff observer, a 
team of colleagues, or their own tape recordings. All spent a minimum 
of 30 hours in formal training sessions. The two programs differed in 
the role taken by the inservice training instructor. It was hypothe- 
sized that a teacher would gain most when his own style of teaching, 
direct or indirect, before training was compatible with that of the 
training instructor. The purpose of the training was to increase the 
flexibility of teacher influence and the use of teacher behaviors 
which support pupil participation. The results showed that consis- 
tency between the teacher's style of teaching and the methods used will 
influence the progress of the teacher in training. The teachers who 
were most active in the program were most likely to make changes in 
line with the objectives of the program. 

Storlie (1963) reported a similar inservice program designed for 
teachers in two junior high schools and one senior high school in a 
suburb of Minneapolis. He again tested the hypothesis that teachers 
would make greater changes in their behavior if their initial teaching 
style was compatible with that of their instructor. As predicted, 
those with an indirect style profited most from a course v/here the in- 
structor was more indirect; those with a direct style from one where he 
was more direct. Less gain was shown by teachers with a direct style 
being taught by an indirect instructor, and least by those with an in- 
direct style being taught by a direct instructor. 

Student teachers taught interaction analysis have also been shown 
to change their behavior and to change it even more when placed with 
cooperating teachers v;ho have been similarly trained. In one controlled 
study (Amidon, Furst, and Mickelson, 1967) the trained student teachers 
were more indirect, accepted more pupil ideas, directed less, and had 
more pupil initiated talk than other groups not so trained. 




‘ From Microt6ach1ng . 'Videotape provides another significant means 
of feedback to teachers. It can be used to record and playback the 
teacher's own teaching, enabling him to analyze his teaching, to have 
others critique it with him, or to compare it with that of model 
teachers. 

Most commonly the student teacher or teacher presents a five- to 
ten-minute lesson before five or six students. The lesson is immedi- 
ately critiqued, sometimes with students' as well as supervisors' 
evaluations. The lesson plan is then modified and repeated in its re- 
vised form with a similar group. The retaught lesson is also critiqued. 
Videotapes are made of each lesson and provide immediate feedback of 
the teaching and reteaching. Usually very specific skills, such as ask- 
ing classroom questions, are to be mastered, although wider areas of. 
teaching competence, such as procedures for conducting an effective 
planning session for team teaching, can be attempted. 

Microteaching was initially developed in 1963 with highly selected 
secondary intern teaching candidates at Stanford University, but it has 
since proved effective with other preservice intern teachers at 
Stanford University and San Jose State College, Experienced teachers, 
supervisors, and university faculty members have also experimented with 
it. 



The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
has modified microteaching to provide a teacher-directed inservice edu- 
cation program called a mini course. This program enables a teacher to 
view his own teaching and compare it with that of model teachers using 
laboratory- prepared tapes. No supervisors are involved in this approach, 
but viewing by a teaching partner is requested. 

In field testing undertaken by the Laboratory, the aim is to help 
teachers develop skills in leadership of classroom discussion. Partici- 
pating teachers are to be released by their school districts one hour 
per school day for a three-v/eek period. Their discussions with their 
classes will be videotaped before and after they view the lab, oratory- 
prepared tapes. If the course proves effective, that is, if significant 
improvement in questioning skills is observed, the prepared tapes will 
be converted to 8mm or 16mm films. These films along with handbooks and 
self-evaluation materials will be distributed on request at minimal or 
no cost to school districts or colleges. If the prototype proves suc- 
cessful, other minicourses will be developed in such fields as mastery 
of new curricula, new school organizational patterns, or instruction 
for atypical students. 

For references on microteaching^ see Allen and Fortune (1965), 

Allen and Youna (1966), Baird ^al. (n.d.), Kallenbach (1966 and 1967), 
McDonald (1966), and Stanford TeaBTer Education Program (1967). 



Use of New Approaches to the Processes of Thinking 



A number of studies of cognitive processes are changing old ideas 
about the teaching of thinking and the role of the teacher. If teachers 
are to get away from old patterns of requiring students to memorize 
obsolescent facts for which the students have no organizing conceptual 
schemes, they must be helped to develop new strategies for teaching. 

One approach to such inservice education is that of Hilda Taba 
(1965) who pointed out the need for reducing the time gap betv/een re- 
search and curriculum innovations and practice by a closer contact 
between researchers and school personnel. One means is through in- 
service education which would seek to reverse habits and techniques con- 
nected with the cld textbook teaching. It would help teachers to be- 
come knowledgeable ai'out the process of thinking: how it develops, 

what the processes are, and v/hat it takes to nurture them. 

Teams of teachers and supervisors from school districts intro- 
ducing these new methods of teaching have been trained in special work- 
shops designed to prepare them not only to return to their own class- 
rooms but also to in turn teach other teachers in their districts. 

Part of the training includes the use of videotape recordings of class- 
room discussions which are then coded and analyzed according to the 
levels of thinking: describing, inferring, and generalizing. Teachers 
are then helped to learn what kinds of question sequences result in 
raising the levels of their students' thinking. Concomitant with the 
development of new processes is the developinent of new curricula. So 
far special attention has been given to new social studies programs 
for the elementary schools. Follow-up is provided by trained super- 
visors. 



Use of Action Research 



An older approach to help inservice teachers improve their prac- 
tices is that of action research. It involves individual teachers or 
groups of teachers in using research techniques to analyze specific 
problems they face. Teachers using action research would follow the 
scientific method of formulating hypotheses, gathering data, analyzing 
and summarizing the data, drawing conclusions, and arriving at probable 
hypotheses for future inquiry. Stephen M. Corey (1953) suggested six 
conditions favorable to such research: (1) freedom to admit limita- 

tions, (2) opportunities to invent, (3) encouragement to "try it out," 
(4) improvement in methods of group work, (5) concern with obtaining 
evidence, and (6) time and resources for experimentation. 
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That such an approach is not more widely used today is probably 
due to the difficulties inherent in the teacher becoming researcher. 
Abraham Shumsky (1958) listed, some common difficulties, teachers have 
in implementing action hypotheses: (1) lack of a clear hypothesis, 

(2) the fact that the data do not test the hypothesis, (3) lack of an 
anticipated outcome, (4) difficulty with statistics, and (5) analysis 
of unstructured data. To this list could no doubt be added the lack 
of favorable conditions for research in terms of the school setting 
and the job demands of the teacher. 



New Instructional Media 



Many points of view exist about the role of media. Research in 
this area is voluminous but not conclusive. What is needed is more 
carefully designed research. 

Educational technologists frequently call for the use of a systems 
approach in introducing and using new media. Francis Keppel (1966, 
p. 119) pointed out that "equipment must be linked to curricula, teacf!- 
ing methods to school organizations, and all four to the preparation 
of teachers and to measures of the results in what pupils learn." 

Richard I. Miller (1967) outlined eight components of a systems 
analysis that should be considered by a school system planning to intro- 
duce new technology: 

1. Capability of the hardware. Actually such an appraisal is 
difficult because of the lack of independent standards for 
judgment. In a few instances overzeal ous hardv\fare peddlers 
have tried to realize a quick profit at the expense of. school 
systems. They have thus undermined the more responsible ap- 
proach taken by the majority of companies in this field. 

2. .Capability of the soft ware (program). As hi (da Taba (1967) 

warned: "There is dangv^r of harnessing million-dollar gadgets 

to ten-cent ideas." This problem remains critical. 

3. Nature of the community. Communities, as indicated earlier, 
vary in their receptivity to new technology. Furthermore, 
some media may be suitable to one situation and not to another. 

Individual difference considerations. Technological aids 
such as educational television may be designed for group pre- 
sentation without contributing to a school's plan for individu- 
alization. 



4. 
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5. Tocher factors. Teachers, as discussed earlier, may resist 
the introduction of new technology. They may, because of in- 
adequate teacher education, not be adequately informed about 
technology. They may feel that the use of new media will add 
an extra burden of time and effort. To offset these problems, 
teachers must be involved in program implementation. Further- 
more, teachers need retooling to use the new technology ef- 
fectively. 

6. Curricular coordination. Curriculum specialists must also be 
involved to insure that educational technology is geared to 
the continuity, scope, and sequence of the curriculum. 

7. The nature of the subject matter. With our present stat<=» of 
development some subjects and some aspects of these subjects 

are more appropriate to the application of educational tech- 
nology than others. 

• • ^ ^ _ is the case with the total instruc- 

tional program, plans for the evaluation of educational tech- 
nology should be carefully designed so that adequate feedback 
IS available. 

Although points of view differ about the role of media, there 
seems to be agreement that they are not just channels for communication 
and information. They can act as "notifying, informing, legitimating, 
and re-enforcing agents. They can arouse interest and sensitize to 

change. They are specially suited to large groups and self-instructional 
processes. 

Thus media can strengthen and accelerate the diffusion process, 
what IS neeaed, hov;ever, is support for their effective use, support 
that involves adequate time and effort for implementation. With such 
support they can help to develop the understand-? .g that leads to action. 

^ Very little research exists in the use of media in inservice edu- 
cation.^ In many cases art-jcles which discuss inservice programs utiliz- 
ing media are simple descriptions of procedures, program content, and 
equipment without adequate evaluation or summaries of results. Lesser 
and Schueler (1966) in "New Media Research in Teacher Education" list 
nine points which accurately describe the status of present media re- 
search in teacher education. Many of these points are pertinent to 
the research in media utilization in inservice education. The research 

P scarce and recent, (2) lacks systematic theory, 

(3) IS technique-oriented rather than problem-oriented, (4) consists 
of a profusion of testimonials, and (5) contains no replication. Al- 
though there are isolated instances of creative and valuable utiliza- 
tion of media in inservice education, there seems to be little dis- 
semination of ideas or techniques. 
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Television 



Live television and videotape (via both open and closed circuits) 
are the two forms of media which seem to offer the greatest potential 
for use in inservice programs. Television is a medium which incorpor- 
ates all other audiovisual materials into a visual and auditory pre- 
sentation, and television programs can be developed to satisfy most of 
the educational needs of teachers. 

Numerous research studies have established the fact that students 
do learn effectively by televised instruction. Although these studies 
did not involve teachers as learners, the data are pertinent to inservice 
education since they establish that television is an efficient tool of 
instruction. 

Television can augment any inservice education program. To be the 
most effective, however, television presentations need to be carefully 
planned, and practices which lead to optimum learning need to be con- 
sidered. Feedback is always a problem where television is used for in- 
struction. Administrators should prepare for programs and provide dis- 
cussion leaders, study guides, and evaluations, television personnel 
should cooperate closely with school personnel. The length of programs 
and the timing of presentation need careful control. Videotapes of 
demonstration lessons and techniques should reflect the needs of the 
teachers to whom they will be shown. Unless these points are kept in 
mind, television can lose much of its effectiveness and run the risk 
of becoming an expensive gadget. 

Open Circuit Television . Open circuit or broadcast television 
offers unlimited potential in the area of inservice education of 
teachers. Many television series and telecourses have been produced in 
the area of inservice education. These are available, hov/ever, only in 
areas which have an educational television channel or in areas which 
can secure the cooperation of local television stations. 

Although open circuit television can cross district boundaries 
to reach many teachers, it cannot meet individual and specific needs. 

A series on broadcast television must try to attain a "happy medium" 
in content and technique. If, therefore, a school district intends to 
use open circuit programs as part of its inservice education, it must 
exercise sound judgment when selecting the broadcasts to be viewed. 

All inservice educational television programs are not suitable for 
every teacher group. 

Videotapes which are transmitted by television stations are more 
expensive to produce since they must be of broadcast quality. Inservice 
programs of this type are limited, and those that are available are very 
expensive to rent or to buy. A county library of locally produced 
tapes could possibly alleviate this situation. Timing of broadcasts. 
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however, creates scheduling difficulties when a television channel must 
transmit to a large area. Here again open circuit television fails to 
meet individual needs of teachers. 

For references on open circuit television see Green (1961), 

Smith (1965), and Wittich et al. (1963). 



Implications of Open Circuit Television for Inservice Education: 



(1) Open circuit television can be a useful resource to inservice 
education. A cooperating station which will broadcast appro- 
priate programs, however, must be available. 

(2) The principal advantages of the utilization of open circuit 

television are economy and convenience. A program or series 
which is offered on broadcast television can reach a large 
audience at school or at home. Many districts can combine ef- 
forts to produce an outstanding presentation which will allow 
each teacher to receive information from the best experts 
available. Since telelessons can be a joint effort, they 
should be well planned and effectively produced with assistance 
from graphic artists, technical help, and specialized person- 
nel. "" 

(3) Many telecourses can be presented for college credit with co- 
operating colleges or universities. This, of course, is a 
great advantage to teachers who are located in remote areas. 

Closed Circuit Television . The body of empirical data regarding 
the effectiveness of television in teacher education is concentrated 
primarily in two areas: 

(1) the utilization of CCTV for observation of actual classroom 
situations, and 

(2) the utilization of videotape for evaluating student teacher 
performances (microteaching). 

In both cases the results indicate that television is indeed most 
effective. Student teachers who do their classroom observations by 
CCTV gain as much from this experience as those who are actually in the 
classroom for on-the-spot observations. (The ideal method of observa- 
tion is probably a combination of the two methods.) The research from 
Stanford University on their Microteaching Project (Allen and Fortune, 
1965) indicates that intern teachers who had their performances recorded 
on videotape and then evaluated were more successful as teachers than 
those who did not have this experience. 



The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
as discussed earlier, is undertaking a series of microteaching programs 
called minicourses which are designed to assist teachers in developing 
new teaching skills and in learning about new curricula and organizational 
patterns . 



For references on closed circuit television, see Rogers (1959-62), 
Scher (1966), Snively (1960), and Thompson (I960). 

Videotape . The utilization of videotape is a recent development 
in education. Videotape recorders and playback equipment are now manu- 
factured in models v/hich are economical enough for schools to purchase 
and use. The availability of videotape for inservice education will 
allow television to become a much more flexible tool which can more 
easily and effectively meet needs of individual teachers and individual 
school districts. 



Implications for CCTV and Videotape for Inservice Education : 

(1) The use of videotape can allow teachers to see a master 
teacher in action. Teachers can have the privilege of inter- 
classroom visitations without disturbing the classroom situ- 
ation. 

(2) With the advent of videotape recorders and playback equip- 
ment, a comparison of a classroom teacher's performance with 
a model teacher's performance can be made at the teacher's 
convenience. 

(3) Demonstrations of new teaching techniques, classroom manage- 
ment and organization, and uses of curriculum materials can 
be effectively presented by videotape for faculty meetings, 
workshops, and administrative planning sessions. 

(4) Videotape is valuable for evaluation of teachers' performances. 
A teacher can more readily evaluate his teaching skills as he 
views himself on videotape. Videotape could also be of great 
help to administrators in the evaluation of teachers. 



Films and Kinescopes 



Kinescopes and films can be made of key lessons or of master 
teachers' performances to be used for workshops and faculty meetings 
as an instructional tool or as a point for discussion. Kinescope record- 
ings can record classroom situations which can be used for teacher ob- 
servation. 



The use of kinescopes and videotape is substantially the same. 
Perhaps the principal advantages of kinescope recordings over video- 
tape are the ease of distribution and the availability of necessary 
playback equipment. All schools have access to 16mm movie projectors, 
and most teachers can operate this type of equipment. 

Since films can be shown with ease and without additional expense, 
they ca.n ^e viewe« conveniently by teacher groups of any size. Further- 
more, 16mm projectors require no technical personnel for operation. 



For references on films and kinescopes see Nardelli 
Patrick and Davison (1963), and Van Horn (n.d.). 



(1960), 



Implications of Films for Iiiservice Educat i on : 



(1) Films which are used in inservice education should be selected 

with concern for specific needs of the teachers who are to 
View them. 

(2) When films are used, provision must be made for discussion 
and evaluation. Films are another resource for inservice 
education and not a complete program. 



Programed Instruction 



u instructional material which is developed into a programed text 

has the advantage of allowing the student to use it at his convenience 
it at his own rate. The production and use of audiovisual 
materia s seem to be the subject in inservice education which most 

B j? this treatment. A series of programed texts can 

library, and teachers can make 
use of this material when time allows them to do so. 

For references on programed instruction, see Freedman (1964). 

Fry (n.d.), and Knirk (1964). 



Implications for Inservice Educati on : 



(1) Successful curricula of programmed ins> ruction require care- 
fully produced progi'amed texts which must be in sufficient 
quantity to be useful. 

(2) A central' location for programed materials should be avail- 
able which is convenient for participating personnel and 
which has the necessary equipment. 

(3) Programed materials are time-consuming to develop and may be 
rather cumbersome for school districts to use in their in- 
service programs. 



Computers 



Information retrieval systems have high potential as sources of 
"instant" information for teachers. Teachers could quickly be updated 
on subject matter and could be supplied with information about new 
curriculum developments without time-consuming research. This type of 
a system, however, is very expensive for individual districts to pur- 
chase. A county-v/ide system (such as California is developing) would 
be the most practical. A method for the utilization of such a system 
by teachers will have to evolve if computers are to assist in meeting 
the continuing educational needs of individuals. 

For references on computers, see Bushnell (1963), Harnack (1967), 
and Ulcek (1966). 



Filmstrips, Slide Series, and Audio Tape 



Filmstrips, slide series, and audio tape can be added resources 
for programs of inservice education. All these materials have the ad- 
vantage of ease of display and low cost. Filmstrips and sequences of 
slides are relatively simple to produce and could be developed for very 
specific instructional purposes. 

For references on filmstrips, slides, and audio tape, see Flanders 
(1963), Lorenz and Kuipers (1964), and Jesser (1966). 



Implications for Inservice Education: 



(1) Methods for the use of information retrieval systems by 
teachers should be developed in cooperation with county-wide 
or state-wide systems. 

(2) The potential of all the various media for use in inservice 
education should be explored. 



New Uses of Staff in Inservice Education 



The Teacher 



Each-One-Teach-One Approach . This use of teachers who have re- 
ceived special training to train, in turn, other teachers has already 
been briefly described in relation to Hilda Taba‘s (1965) inservice 
education program for instructing teachers in new ways to develop 
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cognitive processes. With proper preparation this approach could no 
doubt be extended in other directions. The advantage, of course, ties 
in the ripple effect that enables an inservice program that begins 
with a few teachers to reach outward to many. The disadvantage may 
be that in such a transmission both know-how and interest become diluted. 
Thus the need arises for careful instruction in ways of teaching other 
teachers and adequate supervision and follow-up. 

Cooperative Teaching Approach . Cooperative teaching usually 
means a plan whereby two or more teachers v/ork with the same group of 
students. When the plan becomes more formalized and involves a team of 
teachers, often ranked in some hierarchical order, the term team teach- 
ing is frequently used. The team commonly includes a master teacher, 
one or two other teachers, one or two student teachers or interns, one 
or tv;o teaching aides, and a clerk. 

Any form of cooperative or team teaching opens up new possibilities 
for inservice education. The simplest form of cooperation between two 
teachers makes possible interchange of ideas and techniques. The more 
complex patterns of team teaching increase the possibilities of inservice 
education occurring. The team leader is customarily an experienced 
master teacher who is in an excellent position to assist other members 
of his team. Senior teachers may have special competencies in given 
subject areas or in given aspects of a particular subject. They, too, 
are in a special position to aid in curriculum development. All the 
teachers are free, of course, to cooperate in planning, implementing, 
and evaluating the instructional program. 

Three patterns of team teaching have been identified (Singer, 

1964): (1) the single discipline team, (2) the interdisciplinary team, 

and (3) the school-within-a-school team. The single discipline team, 
for example, may include all the physical science teachers within a 
school; the interdisciplinary team teachers from two or more disci- 
plines such as science and mathematics. The school-within-a-school 
team has teachers who can teach all the subjects offered in the school 
curriculum. In this pattern a school of 800 students might be divided 
into four teaching teams, each serving 200. All these patterns would 
appear to offer special opportunities for interaction that could pro- 
mote effective inservice education. 



The Principal 



That the principal plays a key role in effecting educational change 
in general and inservice education in particular has already been in- 
dicated. At the elementary level, for example, curriculum change is 
more likely to occur if principals exert democratic leadership with 
faculties who are ready for change (Wiles and Grobman, 1958). 

Similarly at the high school level, curriculum change has also been 
shov/n to be related to the democratic leadership style of the principal. 
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As in other areas of administration, it can be expected that if 
management effectively communicates the need for change and stimulates 
group participation in planning, there is significantly less resistance 
to change (Coch and French. 1948). What seems important, then, is that 
principals be helped to play the kind of leadership role that will 
stimulate faculty participation in change. 

Principals' roles are changing and may be expected to change even 
more as nev; patterns of school organization such as team teaching be- 
come more widespread. Like teachers, then, administrators need effec- 
tive inservice education; and some inservice education certainly should 
provide opportunities for vertical groups of board members, administra- 
tors, teachers, and sometimes parents and students to work together. 



The Supervisor 



Supervisors' roles are also changing. They are increasingly being 
asked to give new kinds of help to teachers. They must, for example, 
be prepared to help teachers in such areas as interaction analysis. 

That their own style of teaching is likely to be imitated was shown by 
a recent study of elementary and junior high teachers by E. Leland 
Erode (1967). Teachers were asked to express their preference for 
various examples of "direct" and "Indirect" (as defined by Flanders) 
teacher responses in a series of tape-recorded classroom episodes. 

Prior to listening to the tapes the teachers had been assigned to two 
different groups which simulated certain supervisor- teacher relation- 
ships. In one group the supervisor's own style of verbal interaction 
was predominantly "direct'' and in the other, "indirect." The teachers 
in each group expressed significantly greater preference for classroom 
behavior similar to that displayed by the supervisor with the respective 
groups. 



The Clinical Professor 



The use of the clinical professor as an effective intermediary 
between the educational program of the university or college and that 
of the public school has been recommended by James P. Conant (1963) and 
others. Such an arrangement makes it possible for a professor to teach 
classes in the public school and to become involved in the school's 
total educational program. In turn he brings to the school the re- 
sources of the university and to the university the insights gained from 
direct experiences in the school. 

Walter J. Blanchard and Thomas B. Goodkind (1967) described one 
such program in which the clinical professor was teaching two elementary 
social studies classes a day and participating in the school as curriculum 



leader and resource person. He gave direct assistance to staff members 
(Including beginning teachers) through Inservice programs. Informal 
discussion, and the provision of resources. Nev/ curriculum materials 
and Instructional techniques were developed, field tested, and demon- 
strated. The research Indicated that teachers working with the clin- 
ical professor had shown attitudinal changes toward Instructional prac- 
tices, university resources, and experimentation with new techniques. 



The Consultant 



The use of consultants In Inservice education Is not new, but new 
Insights are developing as to their most effective contribution. The 
value of their services, according to John I. Goodlad (1957) varies 
with the extent of their participation, the point at v/hich their 
services are employed, and the amount of knowledge based on experience 
which they have. 

A regularly employed full-time consultant may be In a better po- 
sition to understand the school setting and to know how to Implement 
new techniques, but an outside consultant may be better able to see 
problem areas and to bring new perspectives. An outside consultant, 
however, runs the risk of being considered a snooper. To some his 
role may be unclear. Teachers may be reluctant to follow his sug- 
gestions because his role Is temporary, and he may be viewed as having 
less power than the regular staff person to whom he Is responsible. 

Stephen M. Corey (1963) In his Helping Other People Chang e said 
that only rarely In his experience did a consultant fail because he 
lacked sufficient knowledge about or experience with a specific area 
but rather because he lacked sensitivity In human relationships. What 
1s needed Is the ability to develop good vwrklng relations and to com- 
municate In the context of the situation In which help Is needed. In 
the early period of consultation relatively more time may need to be 
devoted to establishing desirable human relations so that In the later 
period more time may be given to the technical aspects of the consul- 
tation. 

School districts which plan to use consultants In programs of In- 
service education should make clear In advance their goals In seeking 
the consultation and should be prepared to work through with consul- 
tants how best they may be used to achieve these objectives. 



Nev/ Approaches to Scheduling and Finance 



Use of Prime Time 



Time is a crucial consideration for inservice education programs. 
The NEA's Project on Instruction (1963) recommended that "adequate 
time should be provided for each staff member to participate in cur- 
riculum planning, research, evaluation, and other activities designed 
to improve the instructional program." (p. 22) 

The question is: What is "adequate time"? Teachers such as those 

in a Conference on Insb. vice Education sponsored by the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development (1966) point up 
that "inservice education should take place at a time of day when 
teachers are not exhausted.'' (p. 75) The average teachers' work 
week is indeed long, an estimated 47.3 hours (NEA Research Division, 
1963). This includes the time needed not only for classroom teaching 
but for all related duties. It is 18 percent above the usual forty 
hour week. 

School districts, then, have the problem of providing prime time 
for inservice education activities, especially those v/hich have as 
their goal the development of creative and new ideas. Some have 
lightened the teaching load to provide room for inservice education. 
Some have shortened the school day or combined classes to make this 
possible. Some provide substitutes so that teachers may attend certain 
programs. 

Another approach is to lengthen the period of employment of 
teachers and make available extra days or weeks at extra pay. Several 
school systems have adopted a so-called career- teacher plan which pro- 
vides for year-round employment of teachers. Under this system 
teachers work eleven months and have one month of vacation with pay. 
They may spend one summer in four on the school campus, the other three 
at college or in travel. They may attend specially planned v/orkshops 
or work on special projects (Wenger, 1959). 

Still another approach is to grant teachers leaves of absence 
for professional growth. Such leaves include those for professional 
Study, attendance at professional conferences, exchange teaching abroad 
or at home, visiting other schools, professional organization work, 
sabbatical, research, and travel (MEA Research Division, 1966). 



Use of Support Money 



Cost as v/ell as time is an important factor in inservice education. 
Teachers may feel financial pressure if they are required to spend time 
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and money for inservice education unless they are reimbursed for it. 
Nearly one third of the school systems enrolling 6,000 or more 
pupils require teachers to show evidence of professional growth in 
order to earn regular salary increments (NEA Research Division, 1966). 
Salary schedules also usually offer the incentive of additional pay 
for additional preparation that moves a teacher to a higher training 
classification. 

Still another approach to relieving the teacher's financial pres- 
sure is for the district to pay for inservice education either partially 
or in full. Such payment may cover attendance at courses offered under 
college auspices or sponsored by the district or participation in a 
variety of other kinds of professional growth opportunities. 

The relationships between the money a district is willing or able 
to spend on innovation and the rate of adoption of innovations seem un- 
clear. Studies by Paul R. Mort (1941) and others appeared to indicate 
a direct relationship between innovations and finances. As Mort put 
it, "if but one question can be asked, on the basis of the response 
to which a prediction of adaptability is to be made, the question, is: 
'how much. is spent per pupil?"' (p. 15) More recent studies, however, 
have found little correlation between the amount of money spent per 
child and innovation. Richard 0. Carlson (1965) found that the "amount 
of money spent per child had no predictive powers in relation to the 
amount of adaption of these innovations." (p. 9) 

Many of today's innovations in schools, of course, represent a 
tremendous expenditure. The new Physical Science Study Committee 
High School Physics Course Materials, for example, cost $4.5 million 
to produce. Such costs are borne not by school districts but by grants 
from governmental agencies or private foundations. Thus the local 
district increasingly profits from large-scale comprehensive efforts 
to effect innovations. Nevertheless, if the cost to a district is in- 
ordinate, it may be reluctant or unable to move quickly. Innovations 
have a better chance of adoption if they can be adopted piecemeal so 
that the cost can be divided over soma period of time. 



New Cooperative Approaches 



Increasingly, inservice education requires cooperative approaches 
at the local, regional, and national levels. We explore here some pat- 
terns of cooperation. 



The Cooperative Council 



One approach is that of teamwork through shared leadership. 

Donald R. Rippberger (1967) reviewed and evaluated the work of one such 
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council, the Los Angeles Cooperative Council on Inservice Education. 

This council grev/ out of prior cooperation on a human relations 
project which was conducted by the Los Angeles County Office of Education, 
University Extension and the School of Education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the school districts of Montebello, 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Vlashburn, Lyndwood, Pasadena, Inglewood, Alhambra, 
and Santa Monica. The original purpose of the council was to work on 
problems common to the districts in order to improve the process, con- 
tent, and practices of inservice education v/ithin the districts. 

The council developed six main functions: (1) working coopera- 

tively on common problems, (2) sharing and training consultant help, 

(3) coordinating forces and facilities, (4) oroviding inservice train- 
ing, (5) using and applying research, and (6) developing new patterns 
of inservice education. 

The results of "-he study indicated that the council was- an effec- 
tive experiment in inservice education that made it possible for uni-- 
versity leadership to cooperate with advanced school districts and the 
Los Angeles Office of Education. The practices and trends of the 
council appeared to agree v/ith national trends in promising practices. 

The council itself appeared to mark the beginning of a trend in In- 
service education. The council process was democratic and provided a 
training ground for leadership. Finally, the council advanced the entire 
continuum of research: pure, applied, and action. It helped to reduce 

the time lag in putting educational research to practical use. 



The Research and Development Centers 



The Research and Development Centers .sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education are each associated with a major university; one 
already established as a leader in educational research. Most center 
directo.rs are widely known researchers. Each center concentrates on a 
primary problem in education. Harvard, for example, focuses on Individ- 
ual differences in learning; the University of Texas, on teacher edu- 
cation; and Stanford University, on teaching. The research and develop- 
ment centers preceded the regional educational laboratories and are only 
now working out closer relationships with them. The Stanford Center on 
Teaching and the Far VJest Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, for instance, are cooperating on try-outs of microteaching 
in inservice teacher education. 

A few publications are becoming available from the centers, but 
often the best V'/ay to get new findings is to attend sessions at a major 
research conference. ERIC is beginning to make some reports available. 
The impact of the ten or more centers is only now beginning to be 
felt; it cannot be assessed until several years of work have been com- 
pleted. 



ERIC 
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Regional Laboratories for Educational Research and Development 



The regional educational laboratories v/ere created by ^o“ ess 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. fhei;‘ re- 
sponsibility is to put the findings of education and other relevant 
research into practice in the schools. There are twe * such labora- 
tories covering every region of the mainland United Stages and Alaska. 

The emphasis is more on development than on research but the 
laboratories are beginning to tackle some of the major problems of edu- 
cation in a programmatic rather than a piecemeal way. After extensive 
analysis of regional educational weaknesses and strengths, each labora- 
tory launched on a plan of action or ten using i'^structional systems 
analysis as a basis for program planning, analysis, and evaluation. 

Some laboratories, such as the Educational Development Corporation of 
Newton, Massachusetts, which built on strong predecessors and launched 
PSSC Physics, are well established. Some laboratories are just begin- 
ning and are beset by budget and staff shortages. Most operate auton- 
omously; some, as corporations; some, privately; some, semi-publ icly. 

All are heavily, if not entirely, dependent on USOE financing but are 
also seeking out additional sources of income. 

Five major areas of concentration for the laboratories v/ere 
identified recently: (1) curriculum, (2) teacher education, (3) special 

education, (4) instructional technology, and (5) school-community re- 
lationships. Unlike the centers for research and development, the 
laboratories are not closely, if at all, aligned with any major univer- 
sity or college. Some are staffed v/ith more psychologists than educa- 
tors, although educational researchers, of course, predominate. Many 
have one or more sociologists or anthropologists on their staffs. 

Some believe the best service of the laboratories is to be the leader . 
or at least the catalyst in solving majo" educational problems in their 
region. Others feel they do not want to take over established educa- 
tional roles and can offer a neutral base in v/hich sometimes conflict- 
ing groups can get together to work cooperatively on problems of edu- 
cation. 

Some speakers and writers have been very critical of the regional 
laboratories; others have confidence that they can solve at least some 
of the persisting major problems of education: inferior slum schools, 

educational dropouts, intergroup strife, and the shortage of competent 
teachers. 

Most programs devised by the regional laboratories are still in 
the developmental stages. Vlhether they can make a significant contri- 
bution to education remains to be seen. 
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CRITERIA BY WHICH EDUCATORS MIGHT MAKE DECISIONS ABOUT INSERVICE EDUCATION 



As yet educators are not in a position to be prescriptive about inser- 
vice education. The present state of research is certainly not definitive 
enough to serve as a basis on which to mandate inservice education practices. 

Given the present state of our knov/ledge of research and innovations, 
however, educators do have some bases for making decisions about inservice 
education practices. They can ask whether proposed inservice education 
practices: 

1. Relate to what is going on in individual schools and communities. 

2. Involve teachers and administrators in planning. 

3. Choose as initial participants personnel who express interest 
in change. 

4. Differentiate various kinds of programs appropriate for various 
groups and individuals. 

5. Diagnose individual teacher readiness for various kinds of 
programs . 

6. Specify cognitive, affective, and skill objectives in performance 
terms . 

7. Emphasize process as well as content (teacher as catalyst in 
learning process rather than information dispenser). 

8. Utilize appropriate patterns (intensive group experience, task team, 
interaction analysis, microteaching, etc.). 

9. Choose appropriate media (open or closed circuit television, video- 
tape, programed instruction, etc.) 

10. Use staff appropriately (staff teams, principal, supervisor, clinical 
professor, consultant, etc,). 

11. Provide prime time and adequate support money. 

12. Provide for evaluation and develop evaluation instruments that 
emphasize feedback based on classroom situations (self-evaluation, 
peer evaluation, pupil feedback, etc.) 

13. Cooperate where appropriate with other schools, districts, colleges 
and universities, R &■ D Centers, Regional Laboratories. 

Enlist a high level of community understanding and support. 



14. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN MAKING DECISIONS ABOUT INSERVICE EDUCATION 



When educators have identified the criteria in v/hich they will base 
their decisions about inservice education, they rnust consider the special 
needs of their particular school or school district. Then th-ry can review 
possible inservice education practices and select those approaches which 
seem most likely to fulfill their criteria. 

Making decisions about inservice education programs may prove to be 
more subject to pressures from within and without the school than is anti- 
cipated. Many teachers v/ill welcome opportunities for expanding their 
competencies and learning new approaches to teaching. Some will lack 
interest. Some v/ill actively resist any program that seeks to effect 
change or that requires time and effort in participation. 

In some instances programs of inservice education may be part of 
larger plans for effecting changes in staff utilization, curriculum, 
instructional practices, school organization, or use of facilities. Again, 
many, both inside and outside the school, may welcome these changes, 
but some may resist. 

What, then, is needed if decisions are to be appropriate and to result 
in effective programs of inservice education? Clearly, certain needs must 
be met for: (1) administrative leadership, (2) staff involvement, (3) 
simultaneous development of curriculum and inservice education practices, 

(4) evaluation and research and (5) knowledge and use of resources to help. 

1. Need for administrative leadership . In inservice education, as in 
other areas, administrators must expect to play leadership roles. 
Their perceptions of their roles may differ from those held by 
their staff. They may not hold the same role expectations, or 
they may be unable to meet them. To the extent, hov/ever, that 
they are able to balance the needs of the schools with the needs 
of the individuals involved, they will be able to have high 
staff morale. 

With new inservice education approaches come nev/ demands on 
administrators. They may be asked to cooperate with teachers in 
new v/ays and to permit and indeed encourage flexibility and experi- 
mentation with new ideas and practices. To the extent that they 
can find satisfaction in these new roles, they too will have high 
morale. 
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2. Need for staff involvement . If staff are to participate whole- 
heartedly in inservice education programs, they must be involved 
in the decision-making process. Furthermore, they must be 
allowed to start with their own concerns. Teachers will vary in 
their readiness for inservice education so that programs must 
be tailored to their various requirements. 



One purpose of inservice education should be to reinforce 
teachers' expectations of change where these exist. Those who 
are ready to develop new practices should be encouraged to move 
ahead. In many instances volunteers have made new programs so 
attractive that others ask to participate. If it becomes neces- 
sary to include some v;ho appear reluctant to change, they should 
perhaps be placed in groups where those who are more eager are 
in the majority. Staff members should not, however, be forced 
into new patterns for which they are not receptive. What will be 
needed is a range of inservice programs to accomodate the range 
of teacher readiness. 



Staff members who participate in inservice education should 
be given adequate support in terms of time and money. Incentives 
for participation should be provided. Recognition should be given 
to innovators and adopters of meaningful new practices. 

3. Need for simultaneous development of curriculum and inservice 
education . In some districts curriculum change has been attempted 
without inservice education. Districts, for example have purchased 
prepackaged units of instruction v/ithout providing inservice train- 
ing for the teachers who were to use them. In other districts, 
inservice education has been designed to change organizational or 
other patterns of school practice without at the same time .hanging the 
curriculum. Districts, for example, have attempted to introduce team 
teachiiig or flexible scheduling through inservice education without 
providing concomitant curriculum development. Inservice education 
cannot be viewed apart from the total system; planning for inservice 
education must be integrate! into total plans for development. 

4. Need for evaluation and research . Inservice education, as wa have 
Tndicated, has suffered from a lack of sound evaluation and research. 
What exists are largely descriptive reports of programs undertaken 
withoi^ systematic evaluation. What is needed are programs with 
behavi orally stated objectives for wnich evaluation instruments can 
be designed. Only as it becomes possible to measure the extent to 
which obj'ectives have been reached by given programs will it become 
possible to effect improvement in inservice education. 

A forthcoming publication of the Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Development (Haan, 1967. 1n press) identifies 
and discusses evaluation instruments for the measurement and assess- 
ment of personal -social variables, school social interactic.., cogni- 
tive processes, socialization to a democratic society, knowledge of 
human achievements, and achievement cf basic skills. 
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5. Need for knowledge and use of resour ces to help. Fortunately many 
resources are at the command of those who would plan inservice 
programs. Some of these lie within the personnel, programs, and 
finances of local school districts. Increasingly, however, districts 
are cooperating with other districts, colleges and universities. 
Research and Development Center, Regional Laboratories for Educational 
Research and Development, and other regional and national programs, 
which are prepared to work jointly in a wide variety of ways in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating inservice education. 



INSERVICE EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS OF THE DISADVANTAGED-A SPECIAL CASE 



Nine out of ten urban school districts offer some kind of special train- 
ing to teachers of the disadvantaged (NEA Research Division, 1966 a). Most 
common are special workshops and faculty meetings. Many districts make indivi- 
dual counseling available to teachers in slum areas. Many also provide insti- 
tutes in cooperation with nearby colleges or universities for which the teachers' 
tuitlOi) IS p3 id. Many districts report that at least some of these activities 
are financed in whole or in part by the federal government. 

In spite of the large numbers of special training programs for teachers of 
the disadvantaged, some educators question the need for inservice programs 
geared especially to the needs of these teachers. Others advocate completely 
specialized training programs not only at the inservice but at the preservice 
level . 



Generic programs of inservice education would certainly seem to apply to 
teachers of the disadvantaged as to other teachers. What seems clear, never- 
theless, IS that some programs are especially appropriate for teachers of the 
disadvantaged. 



In five years the literature on teaching the disadvantaged has become 
voluminous . (McCloskey, 1966). The literature on training teachers to teach 
in urban schools has grown apace. Much literature in both areas, as might 
be expected, describes but does not analyze. Increasingly, however, rore 
analytical approaches are being used. 



One fact clearly emerges from all the literature: teachers in schools for 
the disadvantaged, like their counterparts in other schools, used nev/ patterns 
of inservice education. They need oportunities to develop new attitudes, new 
understanding, and new skills. 



The research findings already 
and the chanae nrocpss . of course. 



reported relating to schools, teachers, 
apply also to teachers of the disadvantaged. 
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Some principles, however, emerge that seem especially relevant to these 
teachers. We review here some on which there seems to be considerable 
agreement. We focus on the: 

1. Need to gain respect for the disadvantaged. 

2. Need for field v/ork in the disadvantaged community. 

3. Need to develop special skills. 

4. Special problems in teaching the disadvantaged. 

5. Patterns of inservice education for teachers of the disadvantaged. 



1 . Need to Gain Respect for the Disadvantaged 



All teachers need respect for all students and particularly the disadvan- 
taged. Whether or not disadvantaged children learn, will depend in large mea- 
sure on how the teachers feel about them and evaluate their potential (Davis, 

n.d.). 

One approach to helping teachers gain respect for their disadvantaged 
students emphasizes familiarity with the cultural patterns of the disadvan- 
taged. From this viewpoint, teachers must come to know the strengths as 
well as the weaknesses of the various subcultures and to appreciate the ways 
the disadvantaged cope with their environment. "If we realistically under- 
stand and accept the subcultures from which students come, we can find 
strengths, enthusiasms, and positive areas heretofore untapped, through which 
we can communicate and productively engage culturally diverse students." 
(Lehman, n.d.) 

Frank Riessman (1964) early formulated five specific proposals to help 
inner-city teachers work with disadvantaged students. They included ways of 
;uilding teacher respect, needed teacher experiences, general do's and don'ts, 
technology, and effective teacher styles. 

Joseph D. Lohman (n.d.) developed as a result of a year's inservice 
program with teachers of so-called marginal elementary, junior and senior 
high sc'^ool students, a manual that presents a sequence of teachers' coping 
strategies supplemented by social science insights. 

A second approach to inservice education for teachers of the disadvan- 
taged stresses the importance of understanding the place of the various 
racial, ethnic, and religious groups in the history of our nation. Many 
districts have developed programs to increase such understandina. Many 
sources of study, resource and teaching units, and related materials are 
now available in such subject areas as Negro history. New handbooks for 
educators on Mexi can-Americans (Forbes, 1967) and Afro-Americans in the 
Far West (Forbes, 1967) are available from the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development. 
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Teachers who become more familiar with diverse cultural patterns, 
however, do not necessarily develop increased respect for their disadvan- 
taged students. What seems to be needed on the part of many teachers is 
increased appreciation of the disadvantaged as individuals, albeit indivi- 
duals in a particular cultural setting. So far there appears to be little 
research in this direction. 



2 . Need for Field VIork in the Disadvantaged Community 



To help teachers gain more understanding of their students, many pro- 
grams have been designed to provide teachers with field experience in 
disadvantaged communities. Such programs run the danger of increasing 
exposure without increasing insight. In some instances members of disad- 
vantaged communities have resented the "sightseeing" approach to their 
problems. Field work then, must be carefully planned with specific objec- 
tives if it is to add a needed dimension to inservice education. 

One objective of field work is to increase sensitivity to the life 
space of disadvanta'^ed youngsters. Often this field work involves tutor- 
ial work in homes or neighborhood facilities. The goal is to expand 
teachers' understanding of the perceptual base which disadvantaged students 
bring to the classroom, their language patterns, behavior patterns, value 
orientations, and motivational problems. Thus it is hoped that teachers 
will increase their av/areness of the reality base for the learning of 
these students. 

A second purpose is to develop understanding of the organization of 
the disadvantaged community. Teachers frequently study in some depth 
such problems as housing, employment, health', and relationships with the 
law that are the fabric of the life of the disadvantaged. They explore 
also the variety of community services available to help and the gaps 
in such services. The goal is to prepare them not only to gain greater 
understanding of the problems presented but also to work with social 
workers, probation workers, and other community agents who may be 
involved with their students. 

Finally, many programs state as one of their aims to help teachers 
to develop skills in working with parents who may be "partly or totally 
illiterate, hostile, abusive, and concerned-“but helpless." (Milner, 

1966, p. 9.) 
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3, Need to Develop Special Skills 



If teachers are to work effectively with the disadvantaged, they must 
translate their understanding of students' learning problems into teaching 
behavior. [Many programs of inservice education have been criticized for 
presenting an unbalanced approach with sufficient emphasis on understanding 
but too little stress on strategies for classroom use (Bowman and Klopf, 

1966).] What teachers request is more help in developing techniques and 
materials and in having an opportunity to try these out in actual classroom 
situations where innovation is encouraged. 

Unfortunately, many special practices that are recommended in the lit-, 
erature have little or no research to support them. Educators who wish to 
keep up-to-date VMith new research projects in urban teacher education may 
wish to use the special resources of the ERIC Clearinghouse on the Dis- 
advantaged at Yeshiva University including the IRCD Bulletin and the various 
reports and newsletters such as the Clearinghouse on Urban Teacher Educa- 
tion Report from the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

We report here very briefly some areas of developing skills in teaching 
the disadvantaged that appear to have promise: 

1 . In integrating cognitive, affective, and action components . Teachers 
of the disadvantaged especially need help in understanding the 
significance of affective learning and the ways in which cognitive, 
affective, and skill objectives are interactive and mutually suppor- 
tive. The statement of purpose of the Philadelphia Cooperative 
Schools Summer Program reported by Terry Borton (1967) reflects 
this concern: 

We want to educate students so that they become larger, 
more open, more independent human beings, able to func- 
tion effectively in a world of rapid social and moral 
change. We believe that a person struggles toward 
these goals through a process of integrating his thoughts , 
his concerns , and his actions . Our teaching will be 
directed toward the development of this prospective, 
this sense of an integrating self. 

Gerald Weinstein and Mario Fantini of the Ford Foundation's Fund for 
the Advancement of Education outlined a theoretical model for develop- 
ing courses toward this goal in a paper entitled, "A Model for 
Developing Relevant Content for Disadvantaged Children." 

Such integration seems as relevant to the education of teachers 
as to that of their students. Garda W. Bowman and Gordon J. Klopf 
(1966) in evaluating programs to prepare teachers for working v/ith 
disadvantaged children and youth concluded that: "The majority of 

teacher educators, teacher-students, and Aware Team investigators 
believed that cognitive, effective and action components can be 
integrated most effectively through experiential learning, in 
closely supervised practicums." 



o 
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2 . In developing teaching strategies for intellectual skills . Much 
evidence exists that disadvantaged students are likely to be handi- 
capped by a lack of cognitive skills (Hunt, 1962; Metfessel, n.d. ). 
New research on thinking processes has pointed to the importance 

of inductive teaching methods in improving intellectual skills 
(Taba and Elzey, 1964). 

Teachers in service can develop inductive strategies through 
learning such techniques as asking appropriate questions (Ami don 
and Hough, 1967; Flanders, 1966; Sanders, 1966; Taba, 1966). They 
can also practice their application in specific aspects of new 
curricula such as those in the social studies (Contra Costa Social 
Studies Units, Grades 1-6; Taba and Hills, 1965). 

3. In using process-oriented techniques promoting individual develop- 
ment . Teachers can be trained in using process- rather than end- 
oriented techniques to foster development of self-concept, language, 
social skills, cognition, and health in disadvantaged children. 

An evaluation of a Head Start orientation program shov/ed signifi- 
cant increases in the performance of teachers in process-oriented 
techniques as a result of special training (Levine, 1965). In the 
process-oriented approach emphasis is on the interaction between 
teacher and child and the relationships which develop v/ithin the 
group so that affect is a primary avenue for learning. 

In structuring the learning situation . Teachers of the disadvan- 
taged especially should be able to structure the learning situa- 
tion quickly so that their students have a sense of direction in 
the learning experience and a structure that builds order. Many 
training programs have recognized this need, among them that of 
Michigan State University and the Lansing School System (1965) 
in a special workshop for teachers of culturally disadvantaged 
youth. 

5. In using experience-centered materials . Much has been written of 
the need to extend the experiences of the disadvantaged and to use 
materials that can enrich the stimuli available to them. Cynthia 
P. Deutsch (1965), for example, assuming that the organization, 
speed, and manner of presentation of stimuli are influential in 
acquiring new knowledge, has been studying how the verbal, percep- 
tual, and attentional characteristics of children v/ho come from 
disadvantaged circumstances are related to their learning. Martin 
Deutsch and Leo Goldstein at the Institute for Developmental Studies 
at New York University are evaluating the effectiveness of an 
enriched curriculum for prekindergarten, kindergarten, first and 
second grade children in overcoming the consequence of environ- 
mental deprivation. 
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Teachers need help in evaluating the wide variety of media 
now available for use with the disadvantaged. Many of the new 
reading materials, for instance, are designed to be of high 
interest and low reading ability. What is needed is more research 
on how effectively such materials raise comprehension and vocab- 
ulary levels and stimulate further reading (Goldberg, 1967). 

Media such as the stimulus films reported by David Glissman and 
Don Williams (1966) also need to be explored. 

6. In using programed instruction . Many educators report that dis- 
advantaged learners especially need immediate feedback from their 
performance. Programed instruction has been identified as one 
way to provide such feedback and to aid teachers in setting 
specific and deliberately paced objectives (Smiley, 1967). 

Lassar G. Gotkin (1965) defined the most important implica- 
tion for teacher education as the requirement that programed, 
sequences should be tested individually in the presence of the 
learner. Further research on the Implications of programed 
Instruction for use with disadvantaged students is needed. 

7. In teaching human relations . Many inservice programs for teachers 
of the disadvantaged have stressed the urgent necessity of help- 
ing teachers learn how to teach human relations involving ethnic, 
religious, or culcural differences. All students need to develop 
more understanding, skills, and sensitivity in this area, but 
disadvantaged students especially require the kind of learning 
experiences that will help them to overcome their feelings of 
rejection. What seems to be needed is not a new course but a 

new emphasis throughout the school— "an emphasis in which the 
human relations concept permeates all aspects of living in 
school; it is this living in school which is the real curriculum 
of the child." (Crosby, 1967, p. 176) Muriel Crosby (1967) 
described one program designed to meet this objective in the 
Wilmington (Delaware) schools. The inservice education of the 
staff was planned to: (1) effect a change of attitudes on the part 
of teachers, (2) enable teachers to learn new approaches and 
techniques in diagnosing the human-relations needs of children, 
and (3) help teachers acquire skills in building curriculum 
experience units based on children's perceptions of their needs. 

In guidance . Inservice education programs for teachers of the 
disadvantaged freuqently emphasize the importance of training 
teachers in guidance so that all students can be helped to 
realize their full potential. Special focus is often on the 
needs of the potential dropout. (Losi, 1964; New York State 
Commission for Human Rights, n.d.) 
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4 . Special Problems in Tea ching the Disadvantaged 



Teachers of the disadvantaged have special problems in the develop- 
ment of professional insights. Among the major problems identified by 
research are: 

1. Development of a working attitude toward those aspects 
of the culture of their pupils whTch deviate from their 
own values and behavioral commi tr-.^nts and procedures for 
coping. {Cursing, fighting, sexual interests, etc.) 

2. Radical adjustments to teach children on the average two 
years academically retarded and frequently almost illiterate. 



3. Difficulty in enduring onslaughts on their own physical 
and emotional energies. (The BRIDGE Project, n.d.) 



4. .Identification of teaching style successful with disadvan- 
taged children (Goldberg, 1964). 



5. Patterns of inservice education for teachers 

of the dTsadvantaged 



What has been reported with respect to patterns of inservice education 
for all teachers is, of course, also applicable to teachers of the disadvan- 
taged. Two kinds of programs, however, deserve special emphasis here. 

One especial ly fruitful approach for inservice education for teachers 
of the disadvantaged appears to be some form of continuing relationship between 
the colleges that prepare teachers and the teachers in service. The rela- 
tionship between the student teacher and the college should continue into 
the first few years of teaching particularly for teachers in "difficult" 
schools (Ornstein, 1964). Colleges and school districts could pool their 
resources to provide necessary materials, expert teachers, ;*nd full-time 
inseryice education for nev/ teachers (Rivlin, 1962). Laboratory schools 
affiliated with colleges could be established in disadvantaged urban districts. 

In the Greenburgh School District No. 8 (Westchester County, New York) 
the university sent education consultants to aid teachers in finding tech- 
niques to reach every child. Consulting psychologists and guidance experts 
were hired to assist teachers in dealing with emotionally disturbed children. 
(Buchheimer and Buchheimer, n.d.) In New York City teacher-training consultants 
aided the development of experimental orientation and inservice training in 
forty experimental schools. Teachers in these schools expressed more con- 
fidence in their ability to teach and principals reported that they showed more 
professional growth than comparable teachers in forty control schools (Teitelbaum, 
1966). 
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X approach to inservice education for teachers of the clisadvan- 

taged that is frequently stressed is that of the intensive group experience, 
lu especially can profit from inservice sensitivity training 

that helps them to understand and improve their relationships with the 
disadvantaged. All school personnel involved can share in this training 
(Advisory Committee on Compensatory Education, 1965). Summer workshops 
are more often recommended than traditional courses, because they can 
provide more intensive experiences (Birnbaum and Walcott, n.d.). 

Specialized programs of inservice education for teachers of the dis- 
advantaged run the danger of segregating these teachers. Care must be 
taken to provide programs common to all teachers well as specialized 
programs so that such isolation does not occur. Furthermore, all teachers 
need to develop understanding of and sensitivity to the disadvantaged. 



A LOOK AHEAD TO THE 1970's 



The good school of tomorrow already exists in the best educational 
practices of today (Pierce, 1964). It will not be limited to any one 
point of view or one plan of organization or practice. For the good school 
the one that achieves its purposes effectively. To do this it must 
be constantly changing. 

But change alone is not enough. If objectives are to be reached, 
change must be planned. And effective inservice education programs must 
e an integral part of the school's plan for change. For only then can 
change oe what it must be, not the result of accident or piecemeal 
tinkering but of carefully effected planning. 
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A classroom simulator is too expensive 
and complicated to set up for inservice 
education. Videotapes of a class- 
room performance would be of more value. 
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be close cooperation between TV per- 
sonnel and the teachers. School 
services can be explained effectively 
via television. Time of presenta- 
tions is important. 
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Radio/TV Excellent: TV for distribution; 

combination radio for feedback. 
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Amplified Very unique. Could be very useful 

telephone in rural areas. 
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